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DISSERTATION 


o N 


S what we can neither ſee, nor 
know, is on one fide to be 
guarded againſt, and on the 
other ſide encouraged, it 1s no 


; wonder we come, at this time of day, 
when NoTHING eccurs, to deal in para- 


doxical reaſoning on what a diſguiſed per- 
ſon tells us undiſguiſedly ; being one of 


the few inſtances in which a maſk is both 


B uſeful 


„ 
uſeful and honeſt; the party admoniſh'd 
ſeldom having his mind duly temper'd for 
reproof, when it comes from any other 
quarter : being apt to think his enemy has 
not ſeen cauſe for what he ſays, and to 
tell a confronted friend, that he ought to 
have overlook'd it, N | 


Nevertheleſs, to make known as much 
of one's condition, as is neceſſary to kee 
another in utter ignorance, it may be at 
firm'd with the utmoſt truth, that alter- 
cation is not for the love of diſputation, 
otherwiſe I might have aorote ſomething in- 
telligible, having followed the advice in 
my own country given to Milton in a fo- 
reign one; to ſpeak much, and think 
little. I have long ivd, and now wiſh 
to die unknown, notwith/landing, as will 
appear bereafter, that I am a member of 
tbe bouſe of Commons; yet, what is very 
range, with ſuch a conſciouſneſs about 
me, as I flatter myſelf accompanies few 
human minds. I cannot, % unkniwn to 
any. one, charge myſelf with ever: having 
ſuffered my love or diſlike of any man to 
make either a flatterer or ſlanderer of me: 
I praiſe warmly, but not laviſhly ; I cen- 
ſure cooly, but not inſenſibly. And all 


men 


131 

men would do well to obſerve this rule, 
i they can underſtand and follow it, theſe 
t200 rules, leſt their applauſe ſhould be- 
come invidious, or their tefleftions grow 
unjuſt ; in which caſes we neither benefit 
the good, nor hurt the evil-doer ; a me- 
thod which all wiſe and honeſt men ſhould 
purſue, becauſe it is the neareſt thing ima- 
ginable to doing nothing. vs 


To give you ſome little eſtimation of 
my talents, I will venture to pronounce of 
myſelf, what one great man faid to ano- 
ther, that though I am below a genius, 
a talent very rarely acknowledg'd by us du- 
thors, J am above the vulgar, and as I ſaid 
before, unknown to the world, though ho- 
nour'd with a ſeat in Parliament as well 
as you; but whether in the houſe of ----- 
or. is immaterial, there being in both 
many as little known as myſelf. I am a 
man of 'probity, as is evident from my be- 
ing unknown, or being in effect no- body, and 
no- body, you know, can't want probity ; and 
therefore my ' ſenatorial capacity will help 
you very little to the knowledge of who 1 
am, perhaps not at all; how ſhould it ? to 
bring your conjectures into any compals'; 
fo I think your imagination can receive 

| *. ne 


| 
5 


—— - * 
— 
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no great aid or guidance from my ac- 
| knowledging, that J am no- body, and one 


of the foremoſt of your admirers ; becauſe 
they alſo are tod numerous for ' ſo parti- 


cular a direction. But that you may come 


near the mark, it being of the laſt conſe- 


quence that I am known by you on this im- 
portant occaſion, I muſt inform you, that | 


J took early notice of you, as one who was 
felt for by me, as the Cardinals feel for 


-the Pepe, which made me upon all oc. 
-fions feel for you. In ſbort I revers'd 


the common practice of thinking in this re- 
ſheet. 1 honour'd you, in ſhort, as a vir- 
tuous man, and reverenc'd you as an able 


one- ben as 1 ſhould have reverenc'd your 


virtue, and honour d * . 


'To obviate any imputation or ſ uſpicion 
of vanity in what I have ſaid, I beg leave 
to obſerve, that there is no breach of mo- 
deſty i in claiming nothing, if one's pride is 
no ways gratify d in receiving it; and that 


mine cannot be gratified in my preſent ſi- 
tuation, is very plain; becauſe, if you 
ſhould be diſpos'd to grant whatever I 


could aſk, it would be has in effect to 
a Phantom. | 


(53 


1 thought this preface about nothing ne- 
ceſſary, in order to give it ſoine title to 
your peruſal, though it may haye none to 


your conſideration. And I will farther 


court and bribe your attention by a very 


neceſſary promiſe to be ſhort, ſerious, * 


ſincere - about nothing. 


Having ol hope, convinc'd you ne all 
the —_ that 1 have thus far faid nothing 


to the purpoſe, it behoves me next to ſatisfy ' 


the noble Lords, who are parties in the 


cauſe now under conſideration, of my un- 


Ptejudic d diſpoſition ; and I ſolemnly. pro- 
teſt that I love ſome, honour others, and 
that no-bogy, not a: phantom on earth, has 
leſs. grudge or malevolence towards them 
than myſelf, Certain gentlemen indeed 
intimated that theſe regiments were tempt- 


ing things; but as no proof can be brought 
of the efficieney of that temptation, cha- 

bids us believe there was no ſuch in- 
fuchce. You ſee, Sir, I am as ready to 


ſpeak againſt my friends as my adverſaries ; 
to talk of them as things reſpectable was 
right, but to talk of > as-you did-in 
an houſe: of commons, as things of weight, 
was wrong ; becauſe hat is reſpectable, 


aught 7 f 


7m — 


6 


ought not to be confuder' 4 as of any wei ight 
in that , | 


4 ＋ he aer 1 doubt not, is won- 
e dering what all this can mean, little 
dreaming, that ſuch tautology and no- 
* thingneſs are peculiar to great men, who 
* acquire high applauſe by being tho- 
“ roughly unintelligible ; that by great 
** application confound their narrow con- 
*< ceptions, and by much ſtndy labour 
te themfelves into ſuper- eminent dullneſs. 
© Theſe are the men, ye Gods ! whom 
© happy Britain cheriſheth in her boſom, 
* whoſe underſtandings the great mob <1 
* applaud, and the little ones cry up to 
to the ſkies, and who with geniuſes as 
© barren as the ſoil of Blackheath, will, 
N in ſpite of nature and their ſtars, write 
comments on Wit and Renton.” 


But ſee, agen * 
How foe nonſenſe trickles Hen Das pen 


With this fingleneſs of lake free alike | 
from guile or gall, I will enter upon the 
matter; upon what matter, for heaven's 
ſake, where, when, how ? Why thus, and 

examine into your behaviour on the 
occalion, 


EI 

occaſion, with all the tenderneſs due to 
your modeſty, with all the deference due 
to your abilities. I, perhaps, am of opi- 
nion you are not chang'd, others are not 
of that opinion, Your conduct has been 
loudly arraign'd, and bitterly inveigh'd 
againſt. | 


- Have. patience, gentle reader, you have 
as yet travelled through but ſeven pages to 
come at the matter; pray, Str, to tbe point, | 

F any point there be, It is urged, that 

though the ſpirit of party is ſubſided a- 

mong us, the ſpirit of patriotiſm ſhould 

remain. N. B. By party bere is meant 

ö faction, and the Engliſh is, that as faction 

is diſſipated, patriotiſm ſhould reign in its 

ftead : This is ſomething to the purpoſe, well 

and ſo ---That notwithſtanding our confi- 

_ dence in the miniſters is extremely well 

1 founded, we are not to introduce a kind 

of political popery, by ſuppoſing them to 

be infallible, or that our faith is to be im- 

plicit. That a parliamentary watch and ward 

is to be kept up, ne quid detrimenti capiat 

reſpublica; and as few men are ſo well qua- 

lified as yourſelf, Sc. Theſe and ſuch 

like obſervations, of equal importance, paſt 

between me and another friend of yours, 

= during 


by 165 


[2] 


during the moſt intereſting part of the de- 


bate. What debate ? well and what then? 
why I ſhall proceed now more directly to 
my purpoſe. We are as yet but in tho 
eighth page, and yet but coming to the 
purpe oſe, . ** Courage, my boys, ſays the 
old pilot after a long voyage, I ſee land 
Where? where? replies the impatient 
5 mariner. A-head, a-head, ſays the ſkip- 
e per. But how far off ?-- O = my boy, 
ok 3 we Hall be at it by and 


4 . now the pleaſure of inform- 


© ing the reader, that nothing is vaniſhing 


te a- pace, and that ſomething almoſt 
© worſe than nothing. begins to aſſume 
its place. You are to know, in order 
« the better to underſtand, that there 


n about 's 


& detraction in the ſame houſe, occaſion'd 
* by a ptojectation of ſome nobles of this 
<< nation, deſiring to raiſe fifteen new re- 
* giments, which were to be under a cer- 
<< tain regulation. That Mr. Pitt made 


*© a ſpeech thereupon, and thereupon this 
**© wiſe gentleman writes to him as you 


* have heard, and further daith as follow- 
2 eth, , That, that - 
| When 


o 
F : 
2 > 


I charge of 
theſe fifteen regiments to be rais'd by the 

noble lords whoſe names accompanied —— 
was laid before the committee of ſupplies, | 
in order to have their reſolutions upon it, 
as no doubt was the true reaſon ; 1 believe 
ſome gentlemen were irreconcileably averſe 


to the whole project. Poſſibly there might 


be as many more who wiſh'd to ſee it take 


effect. From whence we may conclude that 
it Was Poſſible fo believe, that the pro's and. 
con's were pretty near equal. Well, Sir, 


your inference, Why ; that the more mo- 


derate, to my great aſtoniſhment, who 


were alſo more numerous, Were fot it, 


who foreſeeing that inconvenience would 
attend either extreme, look'd for truth in 
the middle way. 


Your aſtoniſhment then, Sir, ſeems to 
e ariſe, from ſeeing a nu mber of members 
== that houſe, with temper and mode- 
s ration, ſearching after truth: which is 
2 compliment from a brother member, 
© that would call for our regard, were 
* we not previouſly informed, that al- 
e though you are a member, yet that 
you are unknown there, and as *. 
| C «© un- 


— wv 


N 
e unknown can't expect our thanks. 
The explanation does equal honour to thoſe 


noble peers, whom the committee thought 
it would be ill adviſed entirely to diſappoint 


in their zeal, or to forego the benefit of it. 


Now here is zeal and benefit, but not to be 
purchaſed too dearly, by incurring dangers 


and evils to which it was not adequate. 


Thus zeal and benefit appears to juſtify. And 
if the dangers and evils oppoſed to them ap- 
pear, we ſhall ſee where the ſcale kicks the 
beam. The committee ſeem'd to be of 
opinion, that the fervour of his Majeſty's 
1 treſpaſſed a little on his rea- 
ſon, upon the firſt overture made to him 
by theſe worthy champions of their coun- 
try, and made him overlook the inconve- 
niencies ariſing from too implicit a com- 
pliance with them. 


Here is another point introduced to 
de ſhew, if to ſhew any thing, that dan- 
gers and evils are but inconveniencies, 
e fore buried in his fervour; now as evils 
are reduced to inconveniencies ſo ſoon, 
it is to be hop'd that they will, in the 
courſe of theſe wiſe remarks, be prov d 
e by the ſame hand to be neither, and 120 

25 « his 


cc 
cc 


- 


* and that his Majeſty's reaſon was there- 


11 


1 
Majeſty” s reaſon will come to life 
e again, and his injudicious fervour va- 

« niſh. Thus we reaſon ! ”— | 


They ſaw the difficulty in which he had 
involv'd himſelf and us, and could deviſe 
no other expedient to extricate both, than 
by beſeeching him in an humble addreſs to 
moderate and qualify the extraordinary 
conceſſions made to theſe great and ho- 


nourable perſons, by l the article of 
rank, 


Wh after e thitugh ten 
* heavy pages, we are come to one gf 
e the points in queſtion, which is, I ſup- 
ce poſe, that there was a diſpute in the 
«© houſe, whether the officers in the new 
* rais'd regiments ſhould have rank, which, 
* to my apprehenſion, ſeems an idle or 
an improper queſtion, ſince his Ma- 
« jeſty's commiſſion implies rank of 
« courſe; and. temporary commiſſions 
ws regular regiments were never yet 
heard of: the colonels were of the no- 
* bility, who, by cuſtom immemorial, 
% have been always allowed rank both in 
the army and navy, without the regular 
C2: _ © ſteps 


cc 


cc 


(e 


cc 


cc 


as 


cc 


Reps leading thereto n that is to ſay, 


they have at all times jump'd over the 


commoners heads, if the Sovereign 
thought proper, and is what I never yet 
heard complain'd of. As to the officers 
under them, the queſtion ſhould have 
been, whether it was not better, and 
more likely to anſwer the end, to firſt 


promote the officers in half-pay, be- 
cauſe they beſt underſtood how to diſci- 
pline new-rais'd troops, and becauſe it 


would fave expence to the nation. 


© This was a very reaſonable ground 


for an addreſs, and whereof the houſe 


have peculiar cognizance, becauſe that 
the money of the people was concern'd 


in the conſequence: but whether they 
ſhould have rank or not, is in no ſenſe 


a proper queſtion, becauſe if the regi- 


ments were yoted, rank followed af 
courſe; and to have addreſs d the Sove- 
reign on that point, 1s as abſurd and un- 


parliamentary as if the Sovereign had 


directed the commons in their votes af 


ſupplies, which no body preſumes: he 


has power to do, by the rules of our 
conſtitution, Therefore Mr. Piti, in 
oppoſing ſuch an addreſs, only ſhew'd 


c that 


„ 


„ 


cc 


cc 


Ml 


cc 


cc 


[ 13 ] 
that he underſtood the conſtitution, and 
that it was as much the buſineſs of a 
member of that houſe to ſupport the 
King's prerogative as their own, becauſe 
therenpon depends the preſervation. of 


ce that equilibrium which is the W of 
** the conſtitution. 


=_ 


< ferent things. 


cc 


- 


After this, what the grave writer be- 
fore me obſerves, of his party propoſ- 


ing things in an unparliamentary man- 
ner, and falling into confuſion, is not 
in the leaſt wonderful; How could it 
be otherwiſe ? When the queſtion, the 


baſis on which they built, was unpar- 


liamentary, all their proceedings there- 


on muſt neceſſarily be confuſed and 
wrong.” 


pleaſed | to ſay, that the reaſonableneſs of 


Though this gentleman is 


the motion was ſcarce queſtianed, P. 19. 


But the private reaſon of a man's mind 


as to the thing, and the propriety of 
the motion in that place, are two dif- 
-This gentleman ſays, 


that the impropriety was only ſpole o as 
it regarded the royal word. hat might 
<<. be ſpoke to I can't well remember, 


= 2. 


* but he impropriety was very clear in a 
much 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
1c 
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cc 


cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Cc 


Ka 

much ſtronger ſenſe, as is intimated 
above, and conſequently all the gentle- 
man's wiſe remarks made thereon in 
pag. 10. are deductions from a falſe 


principle, and only ſhew, that this 


gentleman underſtands our conſtitution 
juſt as well without doors as he did 
within, which may probably be the 


reaſon why, as he ſays before, he 


is totally unknown, and I dare fay will 
ever be ſo, ankeſs he takes pains to be 
better inſtrudted. 


ce The concluſion drawn from all this is 


of a piece with the premiſſes, viz. that 


the houſe being free in their votes occa- 
fion'd by a ſchiſm in the miniſterial clan, 


which made Mr. Pitt's apoftacy ſo very 


unſeaſonable. Which is the ſame thing 
as to ſay in other words, that his not 
giving up his ſenſe and reaſon, his judg- 


ment and underſtanding, to the abſur- 


dities of a faction, who, according to 


this writer's own account, propos d they 
knew not what, was an unſeaſonable 


apoſtacy. And would he not have ſaid 
the fame, if Mr. Pitt had been at the 


laſt independent meeting at Vintner's- 


hall, and refus'd pledging ſome of the 


ſily 


c 


* 


W 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


E 84 
ſilly healths, not to fay worſe of them, 
propoſed there. It is part of the poli- | 
tical creed of theſe men, that all who 
vote with them in what's right, muſt 
alſo do ſo in what's wrong; they muſt 
go through thick and thin, ſenſe and 
nonſenſe, or be branded as apoſtates. 


= This, the wiſe writer ſays, P. 12. was 


© matter of infinite ſpeculation,and as be con- 


Halles himſelf extremely difficult of folution : 
« yet has found it out by obſerving, that, 


the ſtanding in a gap at a critical Juncrure 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


«cc 


(c 
cc 
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caſion, the reſult was, that rank would 


7s undoubtedly a great enhancement of the 
merit of ſo good an office, pag. 12. This 


would have been a very good obſerva- 
tion, unattended with the 7f5 and doubts 
that are annex'd to the tail of it, pag. 1 3. 
and illuſtrated with ſcraps from ſerip- 
ture, which is here for the firſt time 


turn'd into a witticiſm, juſt as much to 


the purpoſe as the firſt eight pages. 


And here the reader is to learn, that we 


have got through the firſt diſquifition, 
and conſequently that it brings us to 
the ſecond, which ſurpriſed this wiſe 
unknown beyond expreſſion. He ſaid 
and ſhe faid many things on the oc- 


* 


T4 
it, How natural this was, ap- 
124. from the {kill certain perſons have 
in Arithmancy, which is the art of 
foretelling events by numbers. But 


a certain gentleman of the law told 
them, they were diſputing about no- 


| thing: he ſaid, factum valet, the thing 


was done by him who had a proper 
right to do it; that a commiſſion, and 
rank, were blended together, and could 
no more be ſeparated than the ſun and 


his light; which, he ſays, was a notable 


diſcovery, after three hundred of the 
moſt conſiderable men in this country 
had been deliberating upon it for /ever: 


heurs, But now ſuppoſe that three 


thouſand of the beſt men in the king- 


dom had been deliberating upon it for 
ſeven years, will it prove 1t the leſs ab- 
ſurd, ſince every one of them knew or 


ought to have known that what this 
lawyer ſaid was true and conſtitutional, 
which I am ſorry to ſay was not the caſe 
on the other fide. 


“ That the King could raiſe theſe regi- 


ments, and give the officers commiſ- 


ſions, and as a natural appendage, rank, 
by virtue of his royal prerogative is out 


cc «of 


cc 


174 

of doubt; that the houſe might have 
« addreſs'd the King not to have rais'd 
them, is equally out of doubt, and 
have prevented it too, if they pleaſed, 
by not ſupplying money for that pur- 
poſe. But after all this conſented to, 
they could be only men of very peculiar 

heads, who dream'd of ſeparating the 
« rank from the commiſſions. It would 


cc 
(c 
c c 
c e 
cc 


cc 


have been as if the lords had addreſs'd 


e the King, that the perſo:z he honour'd 
with a - barony might not fit in their 
houſe. From whence may we not fairly 
* conclude, that what this gentleman calls 


cc 


© apoſtacy in Mr. Pitt, was nothing more 


e than that he oppoſed an abſurdity? But 


© let us now ſee what ſtrange ſtuff fol- 


e lows. 


Page 1 =” * this new battery 
againſt us, which had been maſe'd the day 
before, was thought by ſome a little un- 


fair. But precipitancy, overſights, or for- 


ced compliances in buſineſs, will reduce 
men to ſhifts, who in other circumſtances 
would deſpiſe and abhor any thing like 
chicane or ſubterfuge. However, Sir, we 


ſhall find upon examining decifvely, as 


this plea was ug 'd and utter d, that it de- 
1 ſervd 


[ 18 ] 
ſerv'd but little attention. Was any thing 
or could any thing be done in this matter. 
without the advice and conſent of Parlia- 
ment? if not, his Majeſty's promiſe was 
no ways binding. 


© I ſhall here leave reciting verbatim, 
* and only give the ſenſe of the two fol- 
* lowing pages, having by the above re- 
« cital ſhewn, that words, ſenſe and ar- 
e gument are not always compatible --- 
The commiſſions given before ſuch aſ- 
&« ſent, he ſays, were but waſte paper, that 
„ the crown might have altered them, 
©« and made new ones with limitation; 
and no-body could doubt, but that the 
nobles would have accepted them, other- 
wiſe it would have been a virtual confeſ- 
ſion, that there were mix'd motives in 
their undertakings ; a conſiderable draw- 
back on that heroic virtue and public ſpi- 
rit which induc'd the King and Parliament 
to liſten to their propoſals. To p. 17-- 


© The ſenſe of all which nonſenſe, ra- 

© ther to be conceived than underſtood, 
<« ſeems to be, that ſomebody was preci- 
< pitated, overſeen, or forced into a com- 
e pliance, to do what in other circum- 
| &© ſtances 


* 


1 

ſtances be would have abhorr d. How- 
ever it will be found, that the deciſive 
„ plea, as it was examin'd, urg d, and 
< urter'd, ſignified but litle without the 
« conſent of Parliament, and without that 
his Majeſty's promiſe no way binding - 
and therefore the commiſſions given by 
him but waſte paper. 


453 morally impoſſible for any crea- 
e ture breathing, but one whoſe ideas 
were buried in the confuſion of his 
<< yerboſity, to have ſaid ſo little in three 
pages; abſtracting can hardly render 
* them intelligible. There is certainly 
ce ſomething, ſome meaning at the bot- 
tom, though ſo clouded and obſcur d, 
« that renders it more difficult to come 
« at, than a ſilver penny under the foun- 
6 dation of the Royal Exchange. I there- 
cc fore conclude that he would have ſaid, 
that nothing but the neceſſity of our 
e affairs could have engag'd either his 
«© Majeſty or the Parliament to have con- 
ce ſented to the offer made by theſe no- 
'«« blemen, nor any thing elſe have en- 
* gag d Mr. Pirt to act as an advocate in 
ce the affair; which are facts I dare ſay 
no- body will diſpute with him. This 

r appears 
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« appears as plain as any thing tis poſſible 
c for a man to ſay, who has been accuſ- 
ce tom'd to tautology and jargon, who has 


e juſt genius enough to know himſelf loft 
* in a wood, and entangling himſelf far- 
© ther by endeavouring to get out of it; 


e ſo by way of explanation proceeds to 


* ſhew, That, that, that --- 


Page 17, 18--All I have hitherto faid, 
was with a deſign to ſhew, how there 
came to be ſuch a diſpoſition among us, 


to countenance a ſcheme not altogether 
reconcileable to our reaſon and conſcien- 
ces, in order to reflect ſome reproach upon 


the authors and abettors of it, who, in- 


ſtead of requiting our complaiſance with a 


conceſſion, to which we had a double 


claim, took advantage of our candour, 
and made it acceſſary to our defeat. 


<* The interpretation of this explanation 


in plain Engliſh is, that we were dif- 


t pos'd to countenance this ſcheme againſt 


e both our reaſon and conſcience, in or- 


<< der to reflect ſome reproach upon its 


e abettors, who, inſtead of acting by the 


**. fame bad diſpoſition, were ſo uncom- 
** plaiſant as to appoſe and defeat us. 


cc 1 


— — 
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1 have heard it faid, that in law 


e 
_ 
_ 


cc 


ec 


ce 
cc 
1 
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.cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


o 
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caſes more cauſes were loſt by blunder- 
ing advocates, than gain'd by the recti- 

tude of claims. The affair before us 
is a kind of law-ſuit ; how far a juſt 
one, on this writer's ſide, not to be de- 
termin'd by any thing he pleads. It is 
blunder'd and tortur'd out of its ſenſes. 
The reaſoning on it is the very mirrour 


of a ſham plea; it is vox & preterea 


nibil; this, that, any thing, and nothing 
at all: it is the very eſſence of contra- 


diction, and ſoul of nonſenſe ; and did . 


Not. one ſee the collegian in every line, 
it would be impoffible to conclude, but 
that he was writing booty, and aiming 
to expoſe the fide he would ſeem to 
take, inſtead of the oppolite. To prove 
this is ſtill to follow him ; thus -- 


Page 18, 19, 20--The Parliament ſhould 


have been appriz'd of the ſtumbling- block, 


that they might know that they were 


 circumſcrib'd ; they would then have re- 
turn'd it to the miniſters to new frame, 


who ſhould have been directed to have 
given it us thus, viz. That his Majeſty 


had receiv'd very generous propoſals, men- 


tioning 
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tioning from whom, for the raiſing of 
fifteen new regiments gratis, for the de- 
fence of the nation during its calamitous 
circumſtances, and deſires to know whe- 
ther we will adviſe him to accept the pro- 
poſal? To which we ſhould have return'd 
a ſhort anſwer in the negative. 


This is the plain ſenſe of three pages, 
and ſhews at once, in a very clear light, 


the ſenſe and fpirit of a faction, who 


are bold enough to declare, that they 


would have given the negative to a pro- 


poſal, on the face of this writer's own 
ſtating, apparently for the public ſer- 
vice, and tending to our preſervation 
from popery and flavery ; which, at 


c this delicate criſis, has ſomething in it 


very new and extraordinary; equally 
expreſſing the lenity of our government, 
and the rectitude of Mr. Pitt's mea- 


ſures, in getting fairly out of ſuch com- 


pany. Every day gives us new light 
into the views and deſigns of this deſ- 
perate and deſpairing faction, who, ra- 
ther than not ſhew their malice, which 
they are too full of. to contain within 
even decent bounds, blunder into every 
exceſs, and loſe themſelves in the gulph 
| | 2 | cc O 


[ 23] 
ce of their own folly and madneſs. It is 
ein purſuance of theſe bad, or rather mad 
« principles, that it is ſaid in p. 20. That 
it Was a pernicious project, and the conſe- 


ce quences of the votes thereupon fearful ob- 
1 feets.” Fe | EX i N 


HFad this gentleman been a well - wiſher 
to the commonwealth, the caſe of the 
fifteen new regiments had been ſet in 
quite another light ; he would never have 
own'd their neceſſity, and oppos' d their 
being; he would have endeavour'd only, 
that they ſhould have been eſtabliſhed on 
a right footing, not impeded their exiſt- 
ence, He owns their neceflity, and at 
the fame time abſolutely oppoſes them, 
by cutting off all the means that could 
give them being. He means by this, that 
the neceſſity was the cauſe of oppoſition. 
The army was not before half complete, 
the rebels were entering the kingdom, and 
therefore to raiſe recruits in any ſhape, 
wrong, becauſe it might impede the pre- 
tender's march to London. Herein con- 
fiſts the pernicious projet, and hence ariſes 
the fearful objects preſented before us; it 
not otherwiſe appearing from aught he 
has hitherto faid, why it was pernicious, 
or 
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or what theſe fearful objects are. Though . 


it may appear preſently, that this ſelf- 


cContradiction, this public, unknown, rea- 


ſon'd upon, and reply'd to Mr. Pitt, and 
ſhews, that in his replies he confider'd 
Mr. Pitt as an unity, becauſe he acted 
in union with ſome learned friend, which 


I ſuppoſe might be him, who ſaid factum 


valet, ſee p. 21. This confidering of a 
man as an unity, becauſe that he acts in 


concert with another, is as new as unin- 


telligible; has in it all the ſignatures of 


- ſchool gibberiſh, and therefore worthy of 


the party whoſe illuſtrious advocate he 


18. 


After all, would it not make a Stoic 
laugh, to ſee a man in the narrow limits 


of a 580 ſhort twelve- penny pamphlet-- 


in almoſt every page, firſt laying ſnares 
for himſelf, and then endeavouring to get 
out of them again, by ſuch pitiful con- 


ceits and contrivances, as can only contri- 
bute to render him eminently ridiculous. 


He muſt premiſe, before he ſays any thing 
more, that whatever he may ſay againſt 
the regiments, it ſhould give no umbrage to 


. tberr commanders, becauſe they engag d on 


laudable and virtuous motives ; they ow 
7 


\ 


Fas] — 


the Lakes of to the courtier, and public ſpirit: 
and affettion to their prince went hand in 
band ; nevertheleſs he fears this fatal mea- 
ſure will come under the deſeription Adam 
gives of Eve, when he calls her a ſpecious 


miſchief, an accompliſt/ d ſnare, p. 22, 23, 


What, in the name of nonſenſe, is all 
this? Does he mean, that virtuous mo- 
tives, patriotiſm, and public ſpirit, with _ 
affection to their prince, brings them and 
their meaſures under this filly deſcription, 
produc'd out of the Lord knows what, 
and inſerted here to prove, that the in- 
ſtant this writer got his neck out of the 
ſnare, he put it in again. This wiſe re- 
mark 1s followed by a train of zfs and ands 
ſet off with inconcluſive preſumption of 
one knows not what, nor why, and ſo, 
ends the 2oth line of the 23d page. For 
which he will make no apology, ' becauſe he 
has taken into it the very eſſence of the con- 
troverſy; from whence we may fairly: 
conclude, that this controverſy has the. 
_ happineſs of being without: eſſence; and 
ſo we will begin again where we left off, 
ten pages paſt, and leave the eſſence to 
thoſe that can tell where to find it; and: 

E ſo, 


[26] 
65, as they ſay in the army, return again 
to our rank. bY * 


I need not here inform my reader, that 
we have been hitherto talking about n- 
thing, or what is as like it as any thing 
can be. We are now to hear what I faid 
and you ſaid about rank - which, if it 
proves nothing more, it probably will, that 
ſomebody is a rank Jacobite, and not one 
of the wiſeſt of the party neiter. 


The point we are at length come to, is 
not whether the giving rank to theſe regi- 
ments be wrong, but whether the officers 
in the other regiments would not be angry 
about it, neglect their country's ſervice, 

-and become enemies to the ſtate ? This is 
a queſtion indeed. I have obſerv'd before, 
that the nobility have always a right, in a 
more particular manner, to riſe irregu- 
larly. than other people, becauſe they are, 
by virtue of their peerage, born to ſupe- 
rior rank, have a ſhare in the legiſlature, 
and can't, in that light, accept of inferior 
ſtations. The officers under them in new- 
rais'd regiments, hurt not thoſe who were 
in the old; becauſe if the new ones had 
+ 6g | 9 
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not exiſted, * old ones could not have 
been benefited, nor can be hurt by their 
being rais d. If the officers had been ta- 
ken out of the old, and advanc'd in the 
new, the old muſt have had new officers, 
the addition would have been the ſame, 
and opportunities of riſing not lefſen'd, but 
increas'd in proportion to the number of 
4 ney regiments rais d. 


well then, it ſeems at laſt this is not 
the point neither; for can any body ſuppoſe, 
that the great council of the nation was to 
be aw'd or influenc'd in its reſolutions by the 
moſt conſiderable body of men among us; 
which I hope the army will never be; tho! 
God only. knows, What is it here that God 
only knows? Whether the army. will be 
the moſt conſiderable body of men among 
us? Who in their ſenſes can ever doubt 
it? when all the pains in the world is 
taken to make them ſo, by the very people 
who pretend the direct contrary; that firſt. NF 
cry out apainſt a ſtanding, army at home, | 
and vote 125 their going abroad, then vote 

againſt, rail and ſcold at thatk who ſent 
them; then in a great hurry and fright, 
vote them home again, and hug them in 
their boſoms; then vote for fifteen new 
E 2 | regi- 


28 


regiments, and then vote they. may be no 
regiments at all, by remonſtrating againſt 
the wrong done thereby to the veterans, 
which made them feel the diſcontent they 
aid not fear, or if they ſear' d, that appre- 
henfion had but a 7 ſecond Place i mn their , 
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The two following pages are made u p 
of the like matter; a kind of new ſenſe 
made up out of nothing, meaning nothing, 
and at laſt concluding in page 28, that 
ſoldiers are not inſenfible more than other 
men, no more than Mr. Pitt himſelf, and 
that leſs conſiderable cauſes have produc'd 
the effect we apprehend. In Sweden, for 
inſtance, not many years ago, an entire 
army was near revolting on account of the 
 unſavourineſs of their bread, and with a 
prince at the head of it, very near as well 
belov'd as our BiLLyY. The concluſion, I 
ſuppoſe, may be, that as the Swedes army 
had like to have revolted by having unſa- 
voury bread, fo the Britiſd army may re- 
volt, becauſe there is fifteen new regiments 
added to them: a parallel, I dare ſay, that 
is not to be parallel'd by any writer between 
Grub-ſireet and St. Giles's pound; and 
n Mr. Pope may haye deceiv'd the 
World 
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world in giving us another name, he cer- 
tainly meant you, when he ſaid one * 


. can be bis baralll. n Ac 


This brings, « or rather IF us to „ page 
39, where the variety of matter that 
might be taken into the diſpute, is wav d, 
and the ſimplicity of faying nothing exert- 
ed in its full force and vigour, in order to 
render truth more eaſy of perception 


The ſupporting of a wrong thing by ex- 


ample, and the pleading want of prece- 
dent, in order to reject a right one, af- 


fording great ſcope for raillery; but being 
apt to look on ſuch occurrences, as the 
peculiar infelicities of this country, the ſub- 


ject becomes again too ſerious, and you 


conform to it accordingly. Thus engliſh'd, 


* 


there is matter enough, but the ſimplicity 
of ſaying nothing rendring truth more eaſy 
of perception, I therefore chuſe to ſhew 
you your error by ſaying nothing to the 


| purpoſe, which, with the ſupporting of a 


wrong thing by example, and rejecting a 
right one for want of precedent, affords 
great ſcope for raillery, which being an 
unhappy occurrence, 1 ſhall become ſeri- 
ous Again, 
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l eber k honeſt anti bad 
at this time in his head good ome vague idea 
of a ſaying of Lord Burkigh's, retir'd from 
bufibeſs and the world, hen people af- 
ſected to be aukwardly merry, would cry 
be ſerious, as if he had (aid, Sir, mirth is 
not-your talent. The two reaſons of this 
odd kind of writing are either a hurry of 


imagination or conſummate dullneſs, N 


one makes a man jumble inconſiſtent ideas 
together, the other makes him appear to 


have none at all; 16 he runs from one 


thing to another; finithes nothing, begins 


without a 2 beginning, and ends without 


end, like a conjurer traverſing a circle. He 
8 ſometimes at a ſtand, but never comes 
to a point. Now 5 conforms to be fe- 


rious, War. is, to f. ſomething to the 


No he kia omething elſe to ſay 
firſt: What then? why | ſomething elle ? 


So, and what tlen ? why then he begins 


again. In this cafe, although it may be 
preſum'd he is but one, or as himſelf 

raſes it, an unity; yet he ſeems to re- 
preſent many hares in a field, who ſtarting 
at different times, and croffing each others 


tracks, puzzle the hunters ſcent, and con- 
found the chace. 


H 


90 


90 


lows, that their rank is temporary by their 
5 own 
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He could now trouble us with another 


inſtance, with a recapitulation of the ar- 


guments uſed by a ſenſible and worthy 
friend of his, by taking notice, that as the 


prerogative had been in ſome fort wav d, 
by giving a power to. the noble lords to 
' b t | * 


appoint their own officers, and all military 


law and diſcipline ſuſpended by allowing 
them to coyenant for local ſervice only, 
Ge. you ſhould have ſaid temporary too, 


but chuſes rather to keep to his own me- 
thod of treating this arduous queſtion, p. 


This ſeems to be the moſt wiſe part of 


the whole affair. The ſaying nothing hw - 


bout what he does ſay, is not new; but 


of what ſignificance it can be to any other 
part of the army, that this is but local, I 
can't imagine; rank can ſtand the officers 


in no ſtead, whoſe commiſſions are local, 
and their ſervice temporary, it being evi- 
dent, that ſhould they be order d abroad, 
and refuſe to go after the rebellion is over, 
that their commiſſions and rank will ceaſe 


together; it not being preſum'd, that in 


ſuch caſe they will have half-pay ; it fol- 
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own agre reement ; and is given for the time 


to eſtabliſh and preſerve military law and 
diſcipline, which otherwiſe could not be 
done without a ſpecial act of parliament, 
to make local and temporary commiſſions 
of equal efficacy with general ones; but 
in this caſe we are arguing about what this 


gentleman will not have to be any part of 


his argument, and therefore muſt come to 


the arduous * c when we can tell 


where to find It, 


But fince he has mention'd it again, he 
deſires to aſk, what infinuation or ſtigma 
it carried with it? What? why the ar- 
duous queſtion. . What is this queſtion ? 


Have patience a little, He has reminded 


himſelf of that article in their agreement, 

by which it is ſtipulated, that theſe regi- 
ments are not to go abroad; and can't 
= obſerving, that if they ſhould be eſta- 
bli 

deprecating—it is a great aggravation of 
the injury done the old ones, becauſe it is 
the duty of the * to go firſt. Pag. 


J. 


Now if this be the OTIS eie it is 


ſoon anſwer'd, that if they become eſta- 
Buſh 'd 


'd—which the whole nation is hourly 


(| 
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vlid'd, their agreement is at an end And 


ſo it will be if they are not eſtabliſh'd when 


the rebellion ceaſes. —ln the firſt caſe they 
will be bound by the ſame rules as any. + 


other part of the army, in the other will 


be no pr of the army. 9 


But to this, ſays he, add, 7050 that the 


©« ſame ef} and 1 by which 
ce the noble lords have - obtain'd theſe. 
bounties and indulgencies for them= 


ec ſelves, will be perpetually exerting itſelf 


£ in favour of ſuch ſubalterns, to the 


ce further mortification and diſhonour of 
ce their elders, whoſe heads they will be 


« put over, Ge. Repeated wrongs of 
©« this ſort will make theſe noble colo- 
©< nels to be look'd upon with ſuch invi- 
< dious eyes by the army, that when they 
e come to be employ'd, thoſe who are 
ce to co-operate with them, will be doing 
<« all they can to render their beſt ſervices 


" ineffectual, Sc, Pag. 32. 


ce ee e 
of the army, he would have been appris d, 


that preferments there are not uſually the 


work of either merit or intereſt; that 


thoſe who have money buy of the colo- 
F nels, 
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nels, and that thoſe who have none re- 
main as they were; and that if even inte- 
reſt could baniſh this practice, it might 
poſſibly be of ſome ſervice to the army, 
if merit, more. It follows from hence, 

that if there be any danger of ſobalterns 
riſing through the intereſt of their colo- 
nele, which muſt be in conſequence of 
their merit, at leaſt in the eyes of theſe 
colonels, then this change is plainly for 
the detter, this new eſtabliſhment ſuperior 
to the old. one, as it will be an encourage- 
ment to young officers to exert: them ſelves 
in the ſervice of their country, which may 
not, on the old eftabliſhment, be quite ſo 
much the caſe: ſo that this, inftead of 
depreciating the new, inhances their value, 
and would make'us wiſh them to be con- 
. tinued, And then the great fear will be, 
that ſuch colonels will not for that very 
reaſon be continued, whatever their regi- 
ments may be; then our argument comes 
to nothing, for- fo ſoon as the. old colonels 
come in it is loſt; by which means we 
ſhall be in the ſame hap py way as before, 

which I humbly Melb may be the Fr. 
ain at by this arduous Tagen e 
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II this be not the point, Iam afraid we 
ſhall never get at it. We are now in the 
330 Page, equally tired of ſaying no- 

My adverſary cries out firſt, and 
— he fears it; but I am really in ear-- 
neſt, and am ſure of i it, and hardly chear- 
ed with his aſſurance that we are drawing 


to a concluſion, That is to fay, if a 


punctilious exactneſs in all his dealings, 

did not intimate to him, that his title-page 
promiſed what he has not perform'd; 
which is a punctilio I can't pretend to, 
having fully perform'd all I promiſed by 
my title-page, and am only afraid that I 
have been guilty of ſome works of ſuper- 
erogation; and for that reaſon, according 
to the paradoxical way of reaſoning we ſet. 
out with, I ſhall ill follow the chace, in 


clear and evident hopes of catching no- 
thing, 


The gentleman here begs leave to make 
good his title-page by another interroga- 
tory ; by aſking, what you Mr. Pitt could 
mean, by attributing ſuch abundant merit 
to thoſe great people for ſtanding in abe gap, 
as you called it? I muſt beg leave here 
to give the reader notice, that the gentle- 

51 man 
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man intends to be witty on the word gap. 


Thus, their merit was but upon an equa- 
lity with all the reſt of the people, who 
teſtified in their ſeveral ways, that they 
were ready to ſacrifice all that was dear to 


them in tHe defence of their religion and 
liberties, .and the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 


ment. But how, Sir, did they ſtand in 
the gap? I ſuppoſe you meant their 
Names, which if equal to any fifteen ba- 


tallions of the King's troops, as you affirm- 
ed, are much better things than the regi- 


ments; for at the time we were canvaſ- 
ſing this matter, there were ſuch gaps in 
the regiments themſelves, as the whole 
force of the enemy might have paſs'd 


through without giving or receiving any 


annoyance, The Engliſh of which wit is, 
that before the regiments were com- 
„ pleated, they were incompleat ; the 
«© 1mportant point aim'd at by this further 
$* interrogatory.” = 


Now we have done with gap, the mo- 


noſyllable raw aſſumed its place, and is to 
be the object of a new witticiſm, though 
it be a little foreign to the argument, in 


which I preſume the gentleman may be 
miſtaken, the argument not being of a 


nature 


E37F- 
nature capable either to be conceived or 
underſtood, therefore nothing of the ſame 
nature can be foreign to it. 


The reaſon why it is foreign to the ar- 
gument 1s, that it naturally leads him to 


obſerve upon the expediency and fruitleſ- 


neſs of the whole project, ſince for half 


the time of their ſuppoſed duration the 


could not be compleat; and when they 
were, it was hoped the reaſons for their 
being rais'd would have no longer ſubſiſt- 
ed, having been told that new troops un- 
der experienced officers make but rau 
work of it, but raw troops led by raw of- 


ficers would not make very rau work, pag. 


34, 35. | 


Thus you ſee, courteous reader, what 
we wits can do, when we deign to move 


the quill, Two little monoſyllables gorg'd 


with the waters of Helicon, ſwell them- 


ſelves into mountains that vye with Par- 


naſſus. But let us do as we were doing at 


the beginning, haſten towards the end, and 
leave theſe raw gaps with the duſt they 


have rais d, to furniſh out a page for the 
poetice minores. And, in fine, wiſh, 
e for the ſake of the noble lords, that our 


motion 
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«© motion had been comply d with, Which 


ec 


would have ſtopt at once the mouths 


of envy and detraction, as many of 


them then as might be inclin'd * 
after to reſume the military calling, 


would have brought claims to his Ma- 
jeſty, ſtrongly inforced by the merit of 


their paſt diſintereſted ſervices; for I 


own, Sir, they may be the propereſt 


perſons to give regiments to, but the 
worſt to get regiments from. This 
conſideration chiefly has made the mea- 
ſure look d upon with ſuch invidious 
eyes; and it is certain that none could 


be more conducive to the enlarging and 


eſtabliſhing of a ſtanding force in this 
country, and finding the thing unpo- 


pular, will be ſufficient to make them 
* wiſh it undone, p. 36. 


“Thus, Sir, I have gone through the 
unprofitable taſk, which was, to tell 


| you, that ib: conſtans and propufiti tenax 
* were the greateſt and moſt venerable 
* CharaCteriſtics belonging tomen. Not that 
* any body can fairly offer the ſhadow of 
an objection to your embarking with 


any ſett of men, for virtue knows no 


T; Party; but if ſhe ſhould be reduced to 
we 
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er the neceſſity of forming one for herſelf, 


<< I fear the corps would be like the other 
“ independent companies, equally feeble, 

<« equally incomplete. If you have been 
c only flirting with fame and virtue, you 
*© have profaned the ſhrine of one, and 
« ſhut the ears of the other to all future 
** ſolicitations. But it is not ſo; you 
© muſt have been in earneſt, for to be ſin- 
« ere, is the diſtinguiſhing quality of a 

<« preat mind: other virtues are occaſion- 


ally exerted only, c. In this perſua- 
„ ſion and confidence, I will diſmiſs you 


with a compliment made to me (very 
©. undeſeryedly) at the univerſity, by the 
* governor of: the college I was of, upon 
«reading the firſt exerciſe I ever put into 
* his hands, and being ſo much to my bo- 
© nur flicks fa faſt to my heart, never to be 


cc forgotten. 


| Perge ut incepiſti, & decus fis, non ahi 
nuſtræ tantum, ſed totins academic In- 
genio præditus es omnibus rebus Pari, 
'» emma enn 


10 


The beauty of writing conſiſts in juſtneſs 
of thought, delicacy of ſtile, and tuch a 
Happy clarncſs of exprefion as that the 

| matter 
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matter in queſtion, and the reaſonings 


upon it, may be eaſily comprehended and 
contained; which will always be the caſe, 
when the thought is regularly purſued, 


free from breaks, gaps, and interruptions, 
which in effect turn ſenſe into nonſenſe, 


by an abſence of connection, creating a 
eden eee 


If this, or Fa ſuch x cola. bad 


been given this gentleman on his firſt 


exerciſe at college, in lieu of the above 
compliment, in Engliſh inſtead of Latin, 
and had been as well preſerv'd in his mind, 
it then perhaps might have been ſaid of 
him here, as it ſeems to have been there 
opheſied, not in the houſe of nene, 
t in the houſe of lords alſo. | 


Ingenio proditus es omnibus rebus fari. Es 


Our firſt ſetting out was plainly. with 


an intent to ſay ſomething about a ſpeech 
made by one Mr. Pitt in the houſe of 


Commons, that concern'd a motion for an 


_ addreſs in the fame houſe; the intention 


whereof ſeems to have 3 to deſire his 
Majeſty not to give the fifteen new regi- 


ments rank, but only to give them ſuch. 


limited 


The] 


limited commiſſions, as might expire on 
the determination of a certain term; but 
his Majeſty's fervour getting the better of 
his judgment, and Mr. Pitt's reaſon the 
better of ſome private engagements, he, 
the ſaid Mr. Pitt, and his ſaid Maje/ty, 
combining and confederating to and with 
certain perſons, who had the honour, ſafe- 
ty, and welfare of the ſtate at heart, did 
_ oppoſe this ſame addreſs, and in ſuch a 
manner, as to render the fame fruitleſs ; 
whereby it happened, that rank took 
place, and ſuch a gap was made in the 
| aid regiments, as the whole army of the 
rebels might conveniently march through, 
and come up to London; by which ſaid 
actings and doings it was fear'd, that ſuch 
_ regiments, with ſuch officers, would not 
make raw work of it; that thereupon a- 
roſe the arduous queſtion, and thence va- 
rious interrogatories, which tended gene- 
rally to remind Mr. Pitt, that ſbi conſtans 
and propofiti tenax, were the greateſt and 
moſt venerable characteriſt ics among men. 
That virtue has no party, and if ſhould be 
oblig'd to form one, the fear is, that it 
would be like the other independent com- 
panies, equally feeble and incomplete; 
and in a perſuaſion that Mr. Pitt is a _ 
25 G 0 
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of virtue, though an apoſtate from his en- 
gagements, we diſmiſs him with the com- 
pliment made to us by the governor of a 
college, on producing our - firſt exerciſe, 


Perge ut incepiſti, &c. 


The reader will pleaſe to obſerve upon 
the whole, that this pamphlet was either 
wrote for the public, or it was not; if 
wrote for the public, the baſis whereon 
the argument is intended to be eſtabliſh'd, 
012. the ſpeech and the motion, is not here; 
ſo that the building which ſhould be e- 
rected thereon, is ſuſpended in the air, like 
a witch on a broom-ſtaff, it has no foun- 
dation, is conſtructed in the clouds; and 
the only propriety upon the whole is the 
finiſhing it with an airy compliment ; ſo 
that ſomething being hinted, many things 
urg'd and utter'd, and in effect nothing 
faid, or perhaps meant to be ſaid, the 
reader is to conjure out the meaning as 
well as he can. | | 


On the other fide, if it was not intend- 
ed for the public, then the reaſon of its 
ng unintelligible to them is obvious, 
vis. becauſe it was never defign'd, that 
they ſhould underſtand it. But then this 


leaves 
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leaves us at a loſs, why it was printed, 
publiſh'd, and ſet to ſale. To inveſtigate 
this, the public are to underſtand, that 
when a man, who anſwers and harangues | 
in the houſe, is neither known in the 

houſe, nor out of the houſe, that they 
ought to conceive him 4 being ſuperior to 
man, an inhabitant of his own ſuſpended 
ſtructure, one whoſe paradoxical reaſoning 
is too laht, airy, and ſpiritual for human 
conception; and from thence conclude, 
that it was not printed and publiſh'd for 
men to read and underſtand, but like the 
phænomena's in the heavens, to gaze at 
and admire, And thus being wrote to ſet 


the public right in one of the moſt im- 


portant paſſages of the year, there is no- 
thing more evident than the neceſſity of 
its being perfectly unintelligible. 


From all which Mr. Pitt is to learn, 
that he ought not to ſay any thing in the 
houſe for the fature, that is too high for 
his adverſary's underſtanding, nor to enter 
upon any matter too big for their con- 
ceptions, leſt he ſhould lead them again 
into ſuch a ſcene of conceits and para- 
doxes, as not only bewilders them in the 
maze of their own imaginations, but like- | 

wile 


Ta}. 


wiſe ſeduces the public into infinite puzzle 
and perplexity. 


I have only left to beg leave, in the 
place of Mr. Pitt, to return this extraor- 
dinary author his compliment, being the 
fame which was paid me by a good old 
woman in the country, occaſion'd by a 
long diſpute about nothing. She in the 
perſon of the Deity in a whirlwind, as 


it appears in the xxxviit'® chapter of ob, 
verſe 2", thus deliver'd herſelf : 


Who is this that darkneth a 2 by words 
without — ? | 


